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ON CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES IN THE MODERN DOCTRINE 
OF ESSENCE 


I. A few years ago, the ‘‘critical realists’’ put forth a book dis- 
tinguished by three main features; first, by its scathing criticism of 
the ‘‘neo-realistic’’ doctrine that ‘‘external’’ objects are immediately 
known; second, by its casual dismissal of idealism; finally, by the 
doctrine of essence, on which the writers base their claim to a dis- 
tinctive type of realism. More recently, Mr. Santayana, to whom 
the other critical realists acknowledge indebtedness for the concept 
of essence,? has published a book in which he sharply contrasts with 
essences the objects of what he calls ‘‘animal faith.’’* The initial 
purpose of this paper is to extract from both these sources a com- 
pact statement of the contemporary doctrine of essence. 

(i) A study of the nature of essence may well be prefaced by a 
consideration of specific cases. The leisurely figure-strewn pages of 
Scepticism and Animal Faith abound in illustrations of essence. 
Among others, Santayana instances ‘‘sights, sounds, smells, contacts, 
... provocations’’ (p. 175), ‘‘loudness, dazzlingness, pain’’ (p. 
140), ‘‘pea-green, . . . similarity and duality.’* But not all es- 
sences are so simple as those so far enumerated. ‘‘ Light, crescent, 
... satellite,’’ and ‘‘terms of astronomy,’’ such as ‘‘space, matter, 
gravitation, time are,’’ Santayana asserts, ‘‘essences only’’ (pp. 177- 
78). To judge from these examples, essences are, first of all, in the 
phrase of Durant Drake, ‘‘characters and character complexes.’ 
Indeed, ‘‘all data and descriptions,’’ Santayana says, ‘‘are equally 
essences’’ (pp. 177) ; and Strong describes ‘‘the logical essence of 
the real thing’’ as ‘‘its what divorced from its that.’ From this 
point of view, the essence is ‘‘assigned’’ by critical realists ‘‘to some 
reality existing independently of the knowledge process’” as its 

1Cf. Essays in Critical Realism (1920) by Durant Drake, A. O. Lovejoy, 
J.B. Pratt, A. K. Rogers, George Santayana, R. W. Sellars, C. A. Strong. 

2 Op. cit., p. vi. 

8 Scepticism and Animal Faith, 1923. The citations in the body of this 
paper are to the pages of this book, to which reference is most frequently made. 

4 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 177. 

‘Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 20-22. Cf. J. B. Pratt, ibid., p. 102. 

6 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 223, Cf. Drake op. cit., p. 4, note. 


"Rogers, in Essays in Critical Realism, p. 117. Cf. Strong, op. cit., p. 223; 
. Santayana, op. cit., p. 168; Drake, op. cit., p. 5. 
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character or concrete nature. The reality, of which the essence igs 
thus the character, may be either physical or psychical. In Santay- 
ana’s words: ‘‘Essences . .. serve to describe .. . material [or] 
mental . . . facts’’ (p. 92). His illustrations are, ‘‘rocking”’ of a 
ship, and ‘‘nausea.”’ 

In the second place (2) essences, whether physical or psychical, 
simple or complex, are for critical realists universals, or connotative 
classes. Thus Strong describes the ‘‘datum’’ as ‘‘a mere essence, a 
universal’’;* and Santayana says ‘‘By essence I understand a uni- 
versal . . . which may be given immediately whether to sense or to 
thought.’”® 

Finally (3) most of the critical realists characterize essences as 
‘‘entities.’? Thus Drake refers to ‘‘the essence, or logical (‘neu- 
tral’) entity’’ 1° and Santayana goes further by attributing to es- 
sences ‘‘esthetic and logical individuality’’ (p. 116). Each is ‘‘al- 
ways itself’’ (p. 124), ‘‘is a specific being’’ (p. 39) ; ‘‘essences, like 
things, may be perfectly unambiguous objects to name or to point to”’ 
(p. 116). ‘‘The essence before us,’’ Santayana elsewhere asserts, 
“« . . is certainly no abstraction, for there is no other datum more 
individual or more obvious from which the abstraction could be 
drawn.’”4' The outcome, up to this point, of our study of essences 
is, thus, the following: Santayana and other critical realists mean 
by essences characters of existent objects, physical and mental. The 
essences are universals, logical entities, and are endowed with indi- 
viduality. 

(ii) Essences, in the second place, though the character of existent 
things, are sharply distinguished from them. Loudness, to take one 
of Santayana’s examples, is an essence and so, he would agree, is 
noise, but the particular loud noise made by the saw-mill in the 
Indian Head woods on the morning of July 15, 1926, he would term 
an existent. The two, essence and existent, differ in that the exist- 
ent, and not the essence, is referred to a specific point of time, in 
other words, that it is dated. ‘‘The essence,’’ on the other hand, 
Santayana says, ‘‘will appear dwelling in its own world and shining 
by its own light . . . for no date will be written on it... . It will 
seem an incident in no world’’ (pp. 73 f). To state this character 
of the essence in positive, and not merely in negative, terms: the 

8 Op. cit., p. 241. 

® Essays in Critical Realism, p. 168, note. Cf. Scepticism and Animal Faith, 

. 93. 
. 10 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 26. Cf. Pratt and Strong, ibid., pp. 102, 
235. Drake’s use of the term ‘‘neutral’’ suggests the likeness stressed yy 
Rogers (ibid., p. 157) of the essence conception to E. G. Spaulding’s doctrié 


of subsistent entities. 
11 Soliloquies, p. 256 (‘‘On my Friendly Critics’’). 
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essence is eternal; ‘‘the property of essence which is most ideal and 
remote from existence’’ is ‘‘its eternity’’ and it therefore ‘‘seems 
to... endure’’ (112'*) although, Santayana adds, ‘‘eternity taken 
intrinsically has nothing to do with time, but is a form of being which 
time cannot usher in or destroy.’’ 

In a similar way, Pratt describes the essences, or characters, as 
‘‘logical universals, while the things are spatial or at least temporal. 

. The two,’’ he asserts, ‘‘cannot be identified.’’!* 

(iii) It should be noted that essences are expressly distinguished, 
not only from physical, but from mental existents. In Drake’s 
phrase, ‘‘the essences’’ are not ‘‘my mental states.’"* ‘‘A distine- 
tion between essence and my intuition of it’’ Santayana insists, 
is ‘‘imposed’’ upon me, for ‘‘this intuition is a fact and an event as 
the essence cannot be’’ (p. 272); ‘‘essence and the intuition of es- 
sence can never be identical’’ (p. 128); ‘‘the intuition will be an 
utterly different thing from the essnce intuited; it will be something 
existent and probably momentary’’ (p. 130). These reiterated as- 
sertions constitute the realistic kernel of the essence doctrine. 

(iv) Essences, finally, are ‘‘manifest’’ or ‘‘self-evident,’’ whereas 
existents are perceived or believed or assumed.’ It is, for example, 
not self-evident or manifest that the whistle of the J. T. Morse blew 
loudly this morning, though I believe that it did; but loudness is a 
self-evident character of sounds; and similarly the foreigner I met 
last evening is not self-evidently a Frenchman: but ‘‘being French”’ 
is a manifest character, an essence, of certain men. In the words of 
other realists, essences are the objects of immediate conscious- 
ness,’° ‘‘given absolutely,’’ ‘‘irresistibly taken to be the characters 
of the existents perceived or otherwise known.’’? Essences, San- 
tayana reiterates, are ‘‘evident.’’ In truth, he declares, ‘‘there is 
nothing evident except the given essence itself’’ (p. 272) ; it is ‘‘pres- 
ent to spirit’’ (p. 275) ; it is ‘‘revealed to me in experience’’; in a 
word, it is ‘‘intuited’’ (p. 123), or ‘‘directly’’ revealed in ‘‘intui- 
tion.’’ ‘‘Positive experience and certitude are confined,’’ he says 
‘. .. to intuition of essence’’ (p. 100). 

II. Certain criticisms of contemporary essence-doctrine based 


12Cf. Soliloquies, pp. 256 f.; and Esseys in Critical Realism, p. 168. Cf. 
also George Boas, ‘Beyond the Essence,’’ this JouRNAL. Vol. XXII, (1925). 
Pp. 647 f., et al. 

18 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 102. Cf. Charles Strong, op. cit., p. 223. 

14 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 20. Cf. Strong’s argued conclusion that 
‘‘data (essences) are not psychical in their nature.’’ 


15 Santayana, Soliloquies (‘‘On my Friendly Critics’’), pp. 256 f. 


16C, Strong in Essays in Critical Realism, p. 223. Cf. Santayana, ibid., p. 
180. 


17 Durant Drake, op. cit., p. 5. 
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on the statement of it which precedes, are briefly formulated in the 
following pages. 

(i) The first of these concerns an inconsistency to be attributed 
mainly, if not entirely, to Santayana. It is the conception of es. 
sence as both universal and individual. Most of the critical realists 
agree with Santayana in asserting, or implying, the universality of 
essences.1® Santayana, however, claims that essences are also specific 
beings, ‘‘objects to point to’’ (p. 116). ‘‘In itself’’ he says, ‘‘each © 
essence is a positive and complete theme .. . it is impossible that 
for experience anything should be more concrete or individual than 
is this exact and total appearance before me’’ (p. 94). Obviously, 
this is to hold the self-contradictory conception of a universal which 
is also an individual—a Platonic conception, indeed, but none the 
less sheer mythology, pure assumption, never substantiated either by 
Plato or by Santayana. The universal is the not-individuated, the 
character common to several individuals; and conversely the indi- 
vidual is the unique, the specific, the not universal. Santayana’s 
essences, which are also individuals, are, in a word, logically outlaws. 

(ii) A similar contradiction is implicit in the passage just quoted 
from Santayana and in an analogous statement made by Strong. 
‘‘The datum,’’ Strong says, ‘‘is the essence of the real thing. By 
‘essence,’’’ he continues, ‘‘I mean .. . its entire concrete nature, 
including its sensible character, but not its existence . . . [Essences] 
are logical entities . . . they are not identifiable with the things we 
perceive but are only the detached, concrete natures of those 
things.’*® But if essences are ‘‘detached’’ and ‘‘concrete,’’ how 
is it conceivable that essences should also be, as all these critical 
realists insist, the ‘‘characters’’ of the very things from which they 
are ‘‘detached’’? In other words, how ean the qualities or the 
nature of a thing be detached from it? The critical realists may not 
have it both ways. They may not both conceive essences as detached 
alike from physical and mental existents, and also as constituting 
the very nature of these existing things. 

(iii) The third of these criticisms takes its rise from Santayana’s 
reiterated assertion that essences, and essences only, are manifest 
or self-evident. In Scepticism and Animal Faith he rescues himself 
from the practical consequences of this position by asseverating that 
he is forced by ‘‘life’’ to break away from a complete scepticism (Pp. 
368), and that he finds himself, accordingly, compelled to cherish his 
animal faith (that is to say, his instinctive belief) in the existence 

18In the paper read by R. W. Sellars (a critical realist) in September, 
1926, before the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, he, however, & 


pressly opposes this conception of an essence as necessarily a universal. 
iv Essays in Critical Realism, p. 223. 
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of selves and of the ‘‘external’’ world. ‘‘That... external things,’’ 
he says, ‘‘exist, that I exist myself more or less prosperously in the 
midst of them, is a faith not founded on reason but precipitated in 
action’’ (p. 106). Against this view, it is urged both by personalis- 
tic idealists and by dualists that (whatever may be true about 
external things) a self or mind and its experiences, or states, are at 
least as immediately observed and as self-evident as essences. 

Santayana pays scant attention to this claim of the self to be 
self-evident. ‘‘The persuasion that in saying ‘I am’ I have reached 
indubitable fact, can only,’’ he says, ‘‘excite a smile. . . . No fact 
is self-evident’’ (p. 290). But he bases this statement on nothing 
firmer than a curiously perfect example of circular argument. (1) 
Essences only, he claims, are self-evident, for no fact can be self- 
evident. (2) Not so, counters the objector: At least one fact, 
namely, that I exist, is also self-evident. (3) This is impossible, San- 
tayana replies, for nothing save an essence is self-evident. This 
amounts, of course, to the assertion: Essences only are self-evident 
because only essences are self-evident. 

It is, none the less, illuminating to observe that though Santayana, 
backed by this limping argument, to the end officially denies the im- 
mediate certainty of self, he none the less treats the awareness of self 
as more fundamental than the awareness of external objects. Thus, 
he says that ‘‘a self and not a material world is the first object to be 
posited.’’ And he indirectly suggests the affiliation between essence 
and self by distinguishing sharply, in Platonic fashion, natural ob- 
jects, ‘‘on the same plane of being as trees and houses,’’ not only 
from ‘‘the immediate terms of experience (which are essences),”’ 
but ‘‘from experience itself (which is spirit thinking)’’ (p. 204). 
By these words Santayana, rightly though inconsistently, ranges 
“spirit thinking,’’ not with the material objects of animal faith, but 
rather with the immediately manifest essence. 

It is also significant that Santayana, despite his cavalier allusions 
to the doubtful existence of ‘‘any being that may be called ‘I’ ”’ (p. 
290), has a singularly vivid, concrete, and adequate conception of 
self—a thickened and substantialized self, he calls it (p. 147). He 
vigorously combats the Humian view of the self as string of ideas. 
“This self of mine,’’ he says emphatically, is ‘‘a nucleus of active 
interests and passions, .. . welcoming or rejecting events’’?* (p. 
149). ‘TI, if I exist,’’ he elsewhere says, more unambiguously, ‘‘am 
not an idea, nor am I the fact that several ideas may exist, one of 
which remembers the other. If I exist, I am a living creature to 
20It is worthy of remark that Santayana sometimes (cf. pp. 161 ff., 291) 


uses ‘‘spirit’’ as virtual synonym for ‘‘self’’ or ‘‘mind,’’ though he else- 
where describes it as ‘‘a category, not an individual being’’ (p. 275). 
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whom ideas are incidents, like aeroplanes in the sky ; they pass over, 
more or less... listened to, recognized or remembered; but the 
self . . . breathes below’’ (p. 149). This is one of several passages 
in which Santayana states or implies the persistence of self. It is 
presupposed, he points out, even by ‘‘experience of the most brutal 
and dumbest sort . . . experience conceived as a series of shocks’’ 
for ‘‘if the sense of shock does not deceive me, I must have passed 
from a state in which the shock was not yet, into the state in which 
the shock first startled me.’’** And in another place he refers more 
explicitly to the self’s ‘‘quasi-permanence which is transfused with 
change’’ (p. 113.) It will not escape the notice of the careful 
reader that Santayana thus endows the self with a character, en- 
durance, which he has attributed to essences in contrasting them with 
the succession of events. (And this suggests the truth that not 
existents as such, but events, are to be distinguished from essences.) 

The main conclusions of the preceding paragraphs are that San- 
tayana unsuccessfully argues against the self-evidence of mind and 
that he tacitly admits, what he formally denies, an affiliation between 
essence and mind. It may be noted by way of postscript that two 
critical realists, Pratt and Sellars, make constant use of the concep- 
tion of self. By Sellars, ‘‘the object affirmed is known in terms of 
the content presented to the knowing self’”**—a self described as an 
individual ‘‘of the most concrete sort.’’* By Pratt, objects are 
described as ‘‘before the mind.’”*4 

(iv) The final criticism to be made in this paper, of the essence 
doctrine, deals with the realistic claim that essence is necessarily non- 
mental. Critical realists are united in the contention, though they 
hold divergent views on the relation of essence to ‘‘mental state,”’ 
‘‘mental content,’’ or ‘‘intuition’’—as they variously name it.2> The 


21 Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 140, 142, 141. Cf. p. 120. 

22 Op. cit., p. 200. 

23 Op. cit., p. 204. 

24Op. cit., pp. 102 ff. Cf. Pratt’s discussion of the ‘‘ genuine self’’ in 
Matter and Spirit, pp. 173 f. 

25 On this divergence, cf. Drake in Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 20 f,, 
note: ‘*The point of difference,’’ Drake says, ‘‘is this: Professors Lovejoy, 
Pratt, and Sellars hold that what is ‘ given ’ is, in all cases, and in toto in each 
case, the character of the mental existent of the moment although its existence is 
not given. Some of us,’’ he continues, ‘‘speak of as ‘given’ only those traits 
that are traits of the mental existent of the moment,—traits, that is, that have ac- 
tual, literal, psychological existence. The rest of us include in the term the traits 
apprehended as belonging in the object through the attitude, or reaction of the 
organism.’’ The position as thus formulated, of Lovejoy, Pratt, and Sellars, 
will certainly seem to some readers to approach the idealistic rather than the 
realistic view of essence. 

Of the three terms with which ‘‘essence’’ is contrasted, ‘‘mental state’’ is 


> © & GF. kas & tet od 
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two main arguments adduced for the doctrine that essence is non- 
mental—arguments implied rather than formally stated—rest on the 
contrasted characters, already discussed, of existents and essences. 
The first of these arguments runs somewhat as follows: Mental states 
(contents), or intuitions, are existents, facts, events. Like other 
existents, therefore, they belong to a definite time, they are dated, 
particular occurrences. Essences, on the contrary, belong to no spe- 
cial time or place, are undated, unlocalized, timeless universals. 
This distinction of particulars from universals is admitted by 
everyone. Between the objects of our awareness when we say, for 
example, ‘‘the Sea Queen’s rudder,’’ ‘‘my grandfather’s ebony 
eane,’’ ‘‘ Judge Brewer’s just decision in the Oregon case’’ and the 
objects of our consciousness expressed by the terms ‘‘a rudder,’’ 
‘‘canes,’’ ‘‘justice,’’ there is a distinction which we express by say- 
ing that the objects of the first group are particulars and those of 
the second group, universals. In a word, whatever else one may 
mean by ‘‘universals,’’ everybody means ‘‘such objects of thought as 
are signified by class-names—e.g., ‘horse,’ ‘man,’ ‘triangle’ and by 
abstract names—e.g., ‘humanity,’ ‘roundness,’ ‘redness.’ ’”° It is 
furthermore agreed on all hands that these unparticularized univer- 
sals, which are characters or groups of characters common to several 
individuals, differ also in that the universals— ‘‘fragrance,’’ for ex- 
ample, or ‘‘decisions’’—are undated and unlocalized, that is, are 
bound down to no special time or place, whereas many individuals, 
or particulars,—such as ‘‘the fragrance of this lily’’—or ‘‘Judge 


Brewer’s decision in the Oregon case’’—are specifically dated and 
localized.?? 


used by Drake (op. cit., p. 20 et al.) and ‘‘mental content’’ by Pratt, who 
properly calls attention to the danger of confusing the ‘‘content’’ which is 
‘‘within’’ the mind ‘‘with the object before the mind’’ (op. cit., p. 102 ff). 
‘Intuition’’ is Santayana’s term. He means by it the sort of mental state, or 
experience, which has the essence as its object—in other words, immediate aware- 
ness. Intuition, he says, is ‘‘a sort of immediate and self-forgetful attention’’ 
(p. 180). 

26. W. P. Montague, The Ways of Knowing, p. 70. (The writer of this 
paper disagrees with Montague in that she holds that not all abstract terms are 
general. ‘‘The redness of this door’’ is an example of an abstract but particu- 
lar term. This issue is, however, irrelevent to the present discussion.) 

27It is held by most writers that individuality is to be defined in mere 
terms of temporal, or of temporal and spatial, localization. The writer, with 
Royce and others, holds a different view of individuality. (Cf. Royce’s Con- 
ception of God, second edition, ‘‘Supplementary Essay’’ and the writer’s The 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy, 5th edition, Chapter XI, pp. 470 f.). This 
divergence of opinion does not, however, affect the doctrine here under discus- 
sion, that all universals are undated and unlocalized. Evidently the non-spatial 
character, alike of essences and of some individuals, is significant only in the 
discussion of the relation between essences and external objects. 
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The objector to essence-doctrine insists, none the less, that critical 
realists may not, by stressing this admitted distinction, disprove the 
mental character of universals. His position may be stated in terms 
of either one of two conceptions of the nature of that which is called 
mental. 

(1) By a universal which is mental is sometimes meant a general 
notion, one idea or mental item in the series of ideas in which, on 
this view, consciousness consists. This general notion, or universal, 
is held to be timeless in the precise sense in which essences are sup- 
posed to be timeless. That is to say, unlike percept, recognition, and 
anticipation, it has no temporal reference. The percept is ‘‘of’’ the 
present object, recognition is of the past and anticipation of the 
future object, but the general notion, ‘‘triangle’’ or ‘‘cat’’ or ‘‘dif- 
ference,’’ refers neither to past, present, or future—it has no tem- 
poral reference. Against this view, that universals are general no- 
tions and that consequently essences can not be proved non-mental 
on the bare ground of their universality, the critical realist will pro- 
test that his opponent is simply evading the issue. Any general 
notion, he will reiterate, is a particular dated event; it is, for ex- 
ample, George Santayana’s notion occurring at 4:30 Tuesday, Au- 
gust 11, 1926. The answer is so simple that critical realists seem 
to overlook it. Certainly, all ideas or mental states—general notions 
included—occur at special times. But this datedness is not part of ' 
the general notion itself; it is rather another idea about the general 
notion, the psychologist’s idea. And the fact that by means of a 
second idea the general notion is dated, offers no excuse for denying 
its universality, which includes its inherent lack of temporal refer- 
ence. 

(2) The statement of the argument contained in the preceding 
paragraph has been hampered by the adoption of the artificial con- 
ception of consciousness as consisting in a series of ideas. It should 
be re-stated from the standpoint of the theory which regards con- 
sciousness, or experience, as the mind’s (or self’s) awareness of ob- 
jects. From this point of view, universals are objects of the self’s 
generalizing, or universalizing, consciousness, and this is a form of 
cognitive awareness without temporal reference. It is distinguished, 
on the one hand, from emotion and will, which are sometimes without 
temporal reference, but are not cognitive experiences, and also dis- 
tinguished from recognition and anticipation, cognitive experiences 
referring the one to the past and the other to the future. Anything 
whatever which is an object of this generalizing consciousness is thus 
a universal. ‘‘Rock,’’ ‘‘surface,”’ ‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘relation,’’ ‘‘ weight,” 
‘‘straightness,’’ ‘‘envy,’’ ‘‘attentiveness’’—all these terms stand for 
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universals if, and only if, they stand for objects of non-individualiz- 
ing cognitive consciousness without temporal reference. 

It is of great importance to note that this theory of universals is 
neither realistic nor idealistic. If, as non-idealists believe, ‘‘rock’’ 
and ‘‘surface’’ when perceived are non-mental, so also are they non- 
mental when they are objects of generalizing or universalizing con- 
sciousness. If, on the contrary, as idealists hold, all objects and 
qualities, psychical or physical, are alike mental, then ‘‘rock’’ and 
‘“surface,’’ whether perceived or universalized, are mental. In any 
case universality, the character constituting a universal, is mental 
in the sense that it means ‘‘being-universalized,’’ that is, ‘‘being ob- 
ject of a certain sort of consciousness’’ or ‘‘being related in a cer- 
tain way to the experiencing self.’’ In Montague’s words: ‘‘The 
forming of concepts . . . does not in any way change the nature of 
the objects, but only the nature of our consciousness of such ob- 
jects.’"** Clearly, therefore, neither realism nor idealism may be 
argued from the undatedness of essences. Undated ‘‘timeless’’ en-. 
tities may, indeed, be conceived as non-mental, but may at least 
equally well be viewed as mental. On this reef the first of the ar- 
guments for the non-mental nature of essences is wrecked. 

(3) Santayana, however, has a second argument. It consists 
in the reiteration of the familiar statement: Essences can not be 
mental; for all essences, and no mental phenomena, are self-evident 
objects of certitude. The fallacy of this argument and the self-evi- 
dence alike of selves and of their experiences (intuitions) have al- 
ready been shown. Assuredly nothing is more self-evident than that 
Iam seeing, hearing, imagining, thinking in such an such way. 
Indeed, the idealistic critic will urge more boldly that the real rea- 
son why essences are claimed as self-evident is simply this, that they 
are tacitly conceived by the critical realists as if mental, are unre- 
flectively confused with general notions and are therefore endowed 
with the self-evidence which, the idealist holds, belong to immediate 
consciousness only. ‘‘Planets’’ and ‘‘ships,’’ he asserts, ‘‘rocking’’ 
and ‘‘similarity’’ are objects of certainty only if conceived as ideas 
in some one’s mind and not on any other theory. To state this more 
concretely: one is always sure of one’s own specific perceivings and 
imaginings whereas objects or essences, really external to mind, could 

°8 Op. cit., p. 75. It is difficult for the writer to understand how Montague 
tan hold, in face of these words, the realistic doctrine that universals are logi- 
tally prior to particulars so that no ‘‘ existential’? couple could have been ‘‘a two, 
unless there had subsisted from all eternity a two for it to be’? (ibid., p- 74). 
Tn the paper, already referred to, read by Sellars before the Sixth International 


Congress of Philosophy, he takes the same position. The mind, he says, playing 
upon characters, makes them universals. 
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only be objects of assumption or of inference, of ‘‘belief’’ not of 
‘‘certitude.’’ 

To argue in detail the centrally idealistic doctrine set forth in 
the last paragraph is no part of the purpose of this paper. The point 
to be urged is this: Santayana can not make good his claim, that es. 
sences because self-evident are therefore non-mental, unless he can 
dispose of the counter-claim that only experiences, or awarenesses 
(with the selves which have them), are self-evident. This task San- 
tayana never undertakes. He defends his position by such eg 
cathedra utterances as the statement: ‘‘The difference between es- 
sence and intuition seems to me profound and certain. They belong 
to two different realms of being’’ (p. 133). The considerations 
brought forward in this paper lead to the precisely opposite conclu- 
sion that essences are themselves intuitions, forms of immediate ex. 
periencing. 

Mary W. CaLxins. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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Comparative Philosophy. Pauut Masson-Ourset. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company, Inc. 1926. 212 pp. 


Slim and sketchy where a German treatment of the same vast sub- 
ject would be stout and super-saturated, this volume adds to the In- 
ternational Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method 
a pallidly literal translation of La philosophie comparée, a thesis 
presented at the Sorbonne in 1923. Its inception, however, ante- 
dates the war, for its preliminary chapters were projected in a paper 
before the Fourth International Congress of Philosophy in 1911 
Like most pioneer attempts to formulate and to apply a new tech- 
nique of philosophical investigation, its pretensions are both more 
ambitious and more significant than its actual accomplishments. 
There are several different verdicts which might be passed upon the 
book, depending upon the criterion applied: as a tract advocating 4 
broader pedagogical treatment of the history of philosophy, ezcel- 
lent; as an exposition of the comparative method, good; as an at- 
tempt to state the proper aim and function of such a method in the 
field of philosophy, poor; and finally, as an example of its applica- 
tion to specific philosophies, fair. Fortunately, no method stands of 
falls upon one man’s use of it. As the author himself remarks: “It 
is in the comparative method, not in ourselves, that we place our 
faith’’ (p. 69). 


1 Masson-Oursel, P., ‘‘Objet et méthode de la philosophie comparée,’’ Bev. 
de Méta. et de Mor., XIX, 541-8. 
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The impulse to compare philosophies is almost as old as recorded 
philosophy itself. In one of his letters William James characterizes 
the philosopher as one capable of ‘‘entertaining a foreign state of 
mind.’”’ Only as the urge-to-compare-notes manifests itself in a 
specialized formula of attack can it be called new. It springs, as the 
author shows, from many sources in human nature: from curiosity 
concerning the foreigner and his solutions of our common human 
problems; from the desire to confirm our own prejudices by texts 
from alien faiths; from the lure of the exotic and the greenness of 
distant fields; but perhaps most frequently of all from the usefulness 
of the deadly parallel as a polemical weapon against domestic abuses 
and absurdities. But the comparisons springing from all these 
sources do not constitute what the author means by ‘‘comparative’’ 
or ‘‘compared’’ philosophy, for they lack, without exception, the 
scientific interest in disinterestedness of the positivist. He has no 
such mundane bias. He is no Voltaire bent upon confounding the 
theologians, nor is he a Cousin seeking salvation through syncretism. 
He conceives himself rather as a Comte become more inclusive, re- 
versing the orthodox Comtian formula to read: the sciences will be- 
come positive when philosophy has first become positive. Where 
Comte dallied with the advance of the separate sciences, M. Masson- 
Oursel will at one stroke advance all philosophy to positivity. In 
the almost too clever phrase of Dr. Crookshank’s introduction, he 
will ‘‘attain the positive by the comparative.’’ 

Following the best positivistic tradition, the author at once 
brushes aside the endless speculations of the metaphysicians in order 
to bring the whole range of man’s spiritual life to an objectivity 
which, if no longer strictly scientific in the Comtian sense, will at 
least be ‘‘positive.’? But how attain this elusive positivity that is 
to be so superior to the lucubrations of luckless generations of un- 
scientific thinkers? By a scrupulous comparative study of the faits 
philosophiques. But what are philosophical facts? The data of 
philosophical problems, perhaps? By no means. They are philoso- 
phies. For are not philosophies ‘‘materials no less real than other 
data, no matter what? They are extant in beliefs, in oral traditions, 
in written treatises, and in the interpretations which are grafted on 
to these original bases . . . appreciations of them are themselves 
facts’’ (p. 29). In what is certainly an excess of enthusiasm for the 
objectivity attainable by historical research, the author locates the 
subject-matter of comparative philosophy in an historical ‘‘datum 
that theoretically is as capable of disinterested and impartial ex- 
amination as is physical experience . . . one and the same for all 
minds bent upon the experiment that we call examination of the past 
[a statement which does not gibe with his later discoveries of inter- 
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racial mental differences] . . . yielding knowledge that has little 
right to be envious of the certitude of natural knowledge.’’ The 
practitioner of comparative philosophy is therefore to undertake 
‘‘the systematic examination of the feelings and thoughts of hu- 
manity graven in history.’’ His data are ‘‘written in historical 
reality,’’ they are ‘‘forms of existence independent of our arbitra- 
ment,’’ they may be misunderstood, but they can not be changed, 
much less effaced, by human investigators. From the ‘‘fertile anal- 
ogy of the natural sciences’’ he is to avoid question-begging solutions 
by consulting ‘‘an objective datum that is nobody’s business to make 
other than it is.’’? To this end ‘‘it suffices to be persuaded’’ (as any 
good behaviorist might remark) that ‘‘mind may know itself ob- 
jectively, provided that it is apprehended not in itself but in its 
manifestations’’ (pp. 24-27). 

Away, then, with intuition and introspection, and all the other 
apparatus of thought in action, dit l’attitude mystique, while we 
examine that external and completed being which alone is positively 
knowable. Not the spirit working, but the accomplished works of 
the spirit, shall be our concern. ‘‘A landscape—above all, if painted 
—corresponds to a state of soul; a plastic attitude, a mimicry, is, 
literally, an emotion: institutions are normative purposes, either be- 
hind or in advance of the average state of consciousness: a lyric poem 
or a drama may bear witness to inward crisis; a novel, even a ro- 
mance, epitomizes many a biography. But, of all the productions 
of mind, those which most reveal the speculative exigences (sic) of 
thought are just those wherein this thought has explicitly formulated 
these demands: to wit, metaphysics. Even though these abstract 
constructs in no wise enlighten us concerning the things they are 
supposed to probe to the bottom, they do frankly tell us in what 
manner their authors have understood intelligibility. Of little or no 
value in respect of knowledge of the real, they do at least bring into 
the full light of day the assemblage of postulates that at a given 
period, or in a certain intellectual environment, would have been 
spontaneously set up as necessary and universal conditions of being. 
Proof this, that therein are to be found at least some authentic de- 
mands of the spiritual life! An objective notion of mental laws is 
only to be gained by analysis of the productions wherewith thought 
has been satisfied, doubtless because thought has made them in its 
own image [p. 28-29]. The elaboration of a positive philosophy 
requires, then, that thought should study itself in its products, of 
which the objectivity need yield in no respect to that of natural 
phenomena. ... The data of philosophical experiment must be 
sought in geography and history, but above all in history; not in an 
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analysis of concepts in some abstract and timeless world. Such an 
experiment possesses its own fit and proper rules.”’ 

Before considering these rules as formulated by the author, it is 
advisable to call attention to the colossal confusion upon the verge 
of which he lingers throughout the preceding argument. It lurks 
in the implication not uncommon in positivistic writings, that philo- 
sophical problems are somehow to be solved by making the history 
of philosophy objective in this behavioristic sense. Granting with- 
out argument that certain ‘‘laws of human mental activity’’ might 
be discovered by such an investigation, they would no more yield so- 
lutions to the problems of philosophy than similar laws derived from 
a like study of the history of art would enable us to create master- 
pieces. A comparative study of man’s past successes and failures in 
thinking out his world (all failures unless scientific, from the posi- 
tivistic point of view) may enlighten our ignorance, but it will hardly 
replace, or guarantee success in, our own enterprise of understanding. 
The renunciation made by positivism should be a real one; if meta- 
physical problems are insoluble, well and good, then we may well 
turn to such a series of post mortems as the author suggests. But 
we are hardly privileged in that case to brandish the results of our 
inquests as discoveries of panaceas for the living. M. Masson-Oursel 
nowhere explicitly does this, but more than once he is guilty of in- 
sinuation, as in his remark that science, although it may never ade- 
quately express life, is ‘‘la plus sire maniére de se renseigner sur 
cette création que nous appelons la vie. La prétention inverse de 
smsir l’essence du réel en fonction de la vie méme, c’est antipode de 
Vesprit positif .. .’’ (p. 10 of the original). One might grant sci- 
ence to be ‘‘the surest means of informing ourselves,’’ and compara- 
tive philosophy to be the surest of the sciences, without for a moment 
seeming to identify it, as does the author, with philosophy propre- 
ment dit. 

Such being the nature of the subject-matter of comparative phi- 
losophy as defined by the author, it appears at once that much less 
than he implies is to be expected from any method whatever of 
‘making philosophy positive’’ by a comparative study of its world- 
history. The method which he proposes is suitable enough as far 
as it goes. He points out that the positive method does not reduce 
to the purely historical, otherwise ‘‘philosophy would consist only 
in its own history,’’ and would yield a sort of ‘‘historical spiritual- 
ism’’ (a useful phrase for the antithesis of Marxism). ‘‘Positive 
philosophy as conceived by a Comte or a Durkheim, and especially 
as we try to define it, differs from history in so far as, in quest of 
the same throughout the other, it finds a substitute for the Utopian 
search for laws in a series of facts which, it seems, never recur. We 
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may observe that this discipline, far from leading back to history, 
will be in principle inverse and complementary thereto. For the 
historian is only concerned with resemblances in order that he may 
better establish by their light, the hidden and subtle distinctions that 
finally differentiate the concrete data into irreconcilable disparities ; 
while the positive philosopher insists that all variety should reveal 
before his eyes, if not the unity of hard and fast laws, at least the 
constancy of certain conditions and some generality of certain facts’’ 
(p. 14 of the original, translation by the writer). 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the author’s intention to pro- 
ceed by the discovery of identity amid diversity, of ‘‘fundamental 
likeness beneath apparent dissimilitude.’’ He adds: ‘‘ All judgment 
is comparison: every comparison an interpretation of diversity by 
way of identity’’ (p. 31). Comparative philosophy will then reveal 
up to what point the intellectual nature of men in all times and all 
places has been the same. Its method par excellence will be that of 
analogy. Its results will tend to form a unity, like those of any 
other science. It may even have to be supplemented by an abnormal 
philosophy to take care of the differences? 

When the author comes to apply his method, however, it is these 
differences between the mentalities of the several races of man which 
occupy his attention quite as much as the likenesses, and furnish 
some of the most fruitful results of his work. Here he follows his 
master, Professor Lévy-Briihl, to whom the book is dedicated, and 
whose study of primitive mentality has done so much to emphasize 
the disparities in the world’s pre-logics. Now, both likenesses and 
differences are supremely worthy of attention. Either can be 
stressed at the expense of the other to support a thesis. The author 
does well in avoiding that kind of favoritism, in allowing the facts 
to speak for themselves. But he should give his method definiteness 
and direction by re-casting it in the light of its results. 

The methodological details set forth in the chapters on the posi- 
tive conceptions of analogy and of environment are full of wisdom. 
M. Masson-Oursel guards himself with care against many of the 
pitfalls which threaten the steps of the comparator. He confines him- 
self to analogies of the four-fold type: A/B —Y/Z, refusing, for in- 
stance, to compare Socrates to Confucius unless it can be shown that 


Socrates — _—_— Confucius 
Greek Sophism Chinese Sophism’ 





In other words, he holds that ‘‘the comparability of two facts is a 
function of the comparability of their environments,’’ a proposition 
which commits him to an effort to simplify the notion of environment. 
He does this by pointing out the extraordinary importance for specu- 
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lation of its religious background, and declares that from the com- 
parative theory of religion, comparative philosophy will draw ‘‘its 
main sustenance.’’ 

The breadth of such a statement as : ‘‘No one philosophy has the 
right to put itself forward as co-extensive with the human mind, but 
each philosophy, even the meanest, holds an evidential value,’’ pre- 
pares us for a universal survey, which restricts itself, alas, ‘‘for the 
present’’ to the broadest features of the last three millenia in Europe, 
India, and China. ‘‘It would,’’ says the author in one breath, 
‘“‘be no more right to comprehend the whites by means of the savages 
than it would be to interpret the mentality of savages by that of the 
whites,’’ and yet we find him remarking within a page that the ‘‘con- 
frontation of the mental structures in the three greatest centres of 
mankind is in fact and ever will be the essential portion of his 
task’? (p. 38. Italics the writer’s). One suspects that Spengler, 
in attempting a similar undertaking, does well to insist in advance 
upon the limitations of his own perspective.” 

The proof of the method does not consist in such extreme claims 
as the author makes for it in the chapter entitled, ‘‘The Comparative 
Study of the History of Thought, the True Critique of the Mind,’’ 
but rather in the chapters of actual experimentation which follow. 
A twenty-five page ‘‘ Comparative Chronology of Philosophy’’ yields 
“elementary observations’’ of the almost simultaneous beginnings 
of philosophy in the West, in India, and in China; of their relative 
autonomy, somewhat impaired by communication; and of the im- 
portance for human unity of the interpolation of sub-types between 
the Big Three. When the author comes to trace the three parallel 
developments in detail, he avoids the analogy with the organism, so 
dear to Spengler with his spring, summer, autumn, and winter, for 
the more artificial metaphor of the builder. He sees, instead of 
birth and death, ‘‘systems whose bases were first laid, then their 
scaffolding erected and the actual building completed; thence for- 
ward the formula, once found, is repeated and adventitious details 
added, much as a facade is embellished by ornamentation; finally 
invention wears itself out, and, unless the style is renovated, build- 
ing not only ceases, but the edifice is no longer kept in repair and 
becomes undermined by the processes of its own decay no less than 
by outward circumstances’”’ (p. 103). 

Each of the three philosophical traditions begins with a sophis- 
tical period. ‘‘The sophist is at least as supreme throughout Chinese 
and Indian antiquity as in Hellas in the times of Pericles.’’* Three 

2Spengler, O., The Decline of the West, I, 39-46. 


3 For a fuller account, see Masson-Oursel, P., ‘‘La sophistique,’’ Rev. de 


Méta, et de Mor., XXIII, 343-62, and ‘‘La Scolastique,’’ Rev. Philosophique, XC, 
123-41, 
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scholasticisms follow, but only one renaissance. Finding scholasti- 
cism ‘‘wherever truth has to be extracted from a text explained by 
commentaries,’’ the author astonishingly hails the Encyclopedia of 
the eighteenth century as a ‘‘scholastic work par excellence’’ where 
many would call its authors sophists. In any case, only Europeans 
have discovered that ‘‘two sources of information alone exist—na- 
ture itself and history. Hindus and Chinese, on the contrary, hyp- 
notizing themselves with the contemplation of an entirely fictitious 
golden age, have consumed themselves in sterile regrets’’ (pp. 112- 
13). 

Upon the framework which the foregoing chapter provides, the 
author constructs the more detailed hypotheses of his chapters on 
comparative logic, metaphysics, and psychology. Taking for granted 
familiarity with the western tradition, he boldly devotes the bulk 
of his pages to Hindu and Chinese thought, where his erudition is 
shared by few of his readers. Here the thesis-form of the book 
seriously impairs its value to the ordinary reader, for the latter can 
not be expected to have at his command the author’s many earlier 
works,‘ to say nothing of the original materials. He must, therefore, 
take for granted the groundwork of the author’s rapidly sketched 
conclusions. Comparing the logics of India, China, and the west, 
we discover differences that loom larger than any universal laws of 


mental activity. Oriental logic lacked a Socrates and remained 


puerile for centuries, where western thought was ‘‘almost mature 


from the very beginning.’’ In Asia ‘‘logic did not issue complete 
from a single mind; at least a thousand years of reflection on gram- 
mar, on the interpretative exegesis of rites, and on the causal con- 
nection of phenomena were required, together with the endless 
rivalry of a number of different philosophic traditions, before a 
theory of truth was slowly built up. Once this theory had taken 
shape, however, it was imposed on every school.’’ All Asiatic logic, 
moreover, ‘‘even when colored with idealism, is concerned with 
things, substances or phenomena, and not with concepts.’’ Concep- 
tual logic bears ‘‘an exclusively European character’’ and is to be 
found only in the ‘‘direct Socratic line of descent.’’ India and the 
west share, in different senses, a logic of necessity ; China alone pos- 
sesses a logic of social order (pp. 141-48). 

Heir to religion, metaphysics exhausts itself in an effort to solve 
‘‘the double paradox of the absolute realized in ourselves, and of the 
imperfect created by the perfect.’’ It finds its origin in pragma- 
tism and its antidote in positivism. Its tendency to endow principles 
with a prestige that renders them incommensurable with facts has 


4 Especially another thesis of his, Hsquisse d’une histoire de la philosophie 
indienne, Paris, Librarie Orientaliste, 1923. 
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ever been the cause of its downfall. When it comes to prove from 
the perfect the existence of the fact, difficulties arise among which 
‘fall metaphysics flounders.’’ The west has two solutions, and so has 
the east. But in any case we must find the road, Nous, Tao, or 
atman, that leads us back into the principle instead of dividing us 
from it. ‘‘Know thyself,’ and return to the One, says the Greek. 
‘Forget thyself,’’ and strip off one’s individuality, says the Hindu. 
‘‘Realize thyself,’’ and find accord with the heavenly principle, says 
the Chinese. 

Although a positivist, the author is least equipped to apply his 
method to the one alleged science with which he deals, namely, psy- 
chology. He has little use for the rigidity of brass-instrument psy- 
chology outside the confines of rudimentary physiological phenom- 
ena. Pathological psychology he chides with the reminder ‘‘that 
a discipline which cannot but recognize that the normal is an excep- 
tional condition has very little right to define the normal by the most 
frequent.’’ The psychology-without-a-soul fares little better: ‘‘a 
discovery of a spiritual order must seem like a pathological mon- 
strosity to a psychology based on averages.’’ Comparative psychol- 
ogy has hitherto confined itself to parallel studies of animals, primi- 
tives and abnormals, without touching the fertile field of inter-racial 
normal types. But if we invade this field with our author, differ- 
ences, not likenesses, are what leap to the eye. ‘‘ Will is a European 
invention.’’ Only the west deals in states of mind; the Hindu 
speaks in terms of functions: ‘‘nothing is true but an action.’”? A 
Bergsonian before Bergson, he sees in the creative and destructive 
action of Civa ‘‘a dance, supple and continuous, not a consecutive 
series of filmed photographs which fix attitudes.’’ On the other 
hand, ‘‘to know facts solely for the sake of knowing them, out of 
pure curiosity, is an obsession that haunts Europeans only; it is this 
obsession which causes us to suppose a manner of being for phe- 
nomena in themselves as phenomena—what we call objectivity.’’ 
This we have exploited in natural science, but that ‘‘does not in any 
way justify our claim to the achievement of a similar objectivity in 
all that pertains to knowledge of man himself. ... We have no 
assurance whatever that Fechner’s law applies to all mankind; it is 
a matter worth verifying’’ (pp. 177, 184-194). 

Challenges of this sort are much more likely to put us on the 
qui vive for differences than to turn our attention to the building of 
a new science de la vie de l’esprit. In his closing chapter entitled 
“The Pedagogiec Opportunity of Comparative Philosophy’’ (which 
will bear reading by any teacher of the history of philosophy) the 
author deplores the narrowness of contemporary pedagogy and calls 
for synthesis: the unity of the human mind displayed under a multi- 
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plicity of aspects. But his book, although promising unity, has done 
more for variety. 

A volume of comparative philosophy ought not itself to shrink 
from comparison. The profuse and controverted theses of Spengler 
spring to mind. With far less to-do about methodology, the latter 
fairly exudes fruitful analogies on every page. His strict organic 
schema of birth and death (somewhat naively regarded by himself 
as original) vitiates many of these comparisons. China he largely 
overlooks. But enough suggestions in the field of comparative phi- 
losophy remain to make the present volume appear slight indeed. 
It is, perhaps, more important to note the simultaneous appearance 
of the two works dealing with the comparative morphology of phi- 
losophies than to compare their respective merits. To Spengler, his 
own sweeping synthesis is but one of the death-rattles of the mori- 
bund west. Masson-Oursel, like a true positivist, and perhaps with 
more justice, sees in his rapid preliminary sketch one of the portents 
of a new and broader culture. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


Biological Memory. Evucrento RignNano. Translated with an In- 
troduction by E. W. MacBride. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1926. Pp. vi + 253. 

This volume is one of the series known as the International 
Iibrary of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method which is 
under the editorial direction of C. K. Ogden. Much of the material 
of the present book will be familiar to the readers of Professor 
Rignano’s previous publications. Its importance lies in the fact that 
it presents in clear and compact form the significant views of its 
author upon the nature, development, and relationship of vital and 
psychological phenomena. 

The transformist hypothesis is first considered. Upon the basis 
of what seems to be an increasing, although to the reviewer a not 
wholly satisfactory, body of evidence the conclusion is drawn that 
acquired characters are inherited. If this Lamarckian view be ac- 
cepted the author contends that the so-called recapitulation of the 
history of the race in the development of the individual is to be con- 
sidered as a mnemonic phenomenon. The importance of this pro- 
posal for the general thesis of the book leads to a detailed considera- 
tion of the relationship between ontogeny and phylogeny. Here 
the hypothesis of mnemonic accumulation is advanced and with it 
a theory of what the author terms centro epigenesis. Centro epi- 
genesis is a theory of embryological change that represents develop- 
ment as the result of a series of unequal rates of growth localized 
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in different places in the organism. This differential rate of growth 
is due, it is held, to the unequal radiation of ‘‘energy’’ from a cen- 
tral zone. This central zone is often the germ plasm of the organ- 
ism. The energy in question is said to be ‘‘nervous.’’ The nature 
of this energy is not made clear, but the author states that it ap- 
pears in organisms such as the sponge, in which the nervous system 
as such has not developed. This notion of development leads to 
the view that biological memory itself has certain specific energetic 
properties. 

If mnemonic accumulations, therefore, are to be considered as 
truly dynamic, the author believes that certain of the objections are 
removed which have been urged against the earlier views of bio- 
logical memory as set forward by the school of Hering and Semon. 
What may be termed the first section of the book terminates with 
a discussion of the surprisingly ready applicability of the centro- 
epigenetic hypothesis to certain botanical phenomena. 

The concluding part of the work, while definitely based upon 
the first six chapters, is itself in some ways an independent sec- 
tion. This possibility of separation is fortunate, for there are 
many readers who appreciate Rignano’s penetrating analysis of 
the biological and psychological functions of the individual, but who 
will not follow him in his complete espousal of Lamarckism.' 
Much of this second portion of the book is reminiscent of the 
author’s earlier work upon the psychology of reasoning. As in the 
previous work the properties and functions of the affective tend- 
encies are considered in novel and enlightening form. 

This study of affectivity leads once more to a consideration of 
certain psychological conceptions. The emotions, the will, atten- 
tion, and intelligence are treated in an interesting and suggestive 
manner. In the consideration of the functions of intelligence in 
this volume one finds a paradigm of the author’s views upon reason- 
ing. Here in a few short pages appears what the reviewer con- 
siders to be the most important section of the book. Abstract and 
mathematical reasoning, the syllogism and mathematical logic, dia- 
lectic and metaphysics are ably evaluated upon the basis of the 
biological knowledge and the psychological insight which always 
characterizes the work of this author. In the last chapter an in- 
teresting essay is made toward a positivistic theory of morality 
upon the basis of mnemic theory. 

The introduction to the English edition of the, book is written 
by the translator, Professor MacBride. Part of this introduction 
is scarcely in harmony with the volume which it purports to present 


1¥For a similar criticism of the work of Semon cf, Vernon Lee’s intro- 
duction to R. Semon’s Mnemic Psychology, 1923. 
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to the reader. The tone of the introduction is particularly disson- 
ant in the observations which are made upon the nature of mind 
and upon what is termed the absurdity of materialism. Professor 
MacBride, moreover, specifically disagrees with his author’s ad- 
mirable criticism of the foibles of verbal metaphysics—a section of 
Rignano’s work which the reviewer, on the contrary, finds pecul- 
iarly satisfactory. 

Professor Rignano’s own preface contains an able and fair- 
minded evaluation of the place, function, and essential handicaps 
of the synthetic philosopher, who, like a scientific paralytic, can 
not provide for himself that which is not tendered to him by the 
workers in the laboratory. 

The English-reading public is fortunate in that Professor Mac- 
Bride has made available the present volume, which is certainly 
an important contribution to scientific synthesis. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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trast: J. A. van Heuven. A Suggestion towards a New Hypothesis 
regarding the Localization of Sound: H. Banister. 

JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLocgy. Vol. XVII, No. 8. 
Tapping-rate of Children who Test above 135 IQ (Stanford-Binet) : 
L. 8. Lollingworth and J. E. Monahan. A Picture-Preference Char- 
acter Test: H. Woodrow. On the Inadequacy of the Partial and 
Multiple Correlation Technique: B. 8S. Burks. The Relation of IQ 
to Position in Family: G. Arthur. A note on Sealing Tests: G@. H. 
Thomson. The Technical Vocabulary of Psychology: C. L. Harlan. 

JOURNAL DE PsycHo.LociE. XXIII*® Année, No. 8. L’orienta- 
tion lointaine et la reconnaissance des lieux (I): Et. Rabaud. Les 
limites de la méthode objective en psycho-pathologie et en psy- 
chiatrie: P. Ephrussi. Une mystique du Tyrol—Maria de Moril: 
J. Vinchon. Y a-t-il des équivallents indiens 4 mettre en parallele 
avee les faits ou doctrines de 1’Occident relatifs 4 1’extase et a 1’intui- 
tion intellectuelle?: P. Masson-Oursel. Les permiers stades de 1’imi- 
tation chez l’enfant: P. Guillaume. 

Archives de Philosophie, Vol. IV, Cahier II. L’Essence da la 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Théorie de la Science. Traduction avec notes du Sonnenklarer 
Bericht de Fichte. Suivie de notes diverses par Auguste Valensin. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1926. pp. 113. 

Galli, Gallo: Spirito e Realta. Studio di Filosofia come Posi- 
tivismo Spiritualistico Assoluto. Parte Prima. Milan: Societa 
Editrice Dante Alighieri di Albrighi Segati & Co. 1926. 245 pp. 

McCarthy, Raphael C.: The Measurement of Conation. An En- 
quiry into Volitional Processes. Chicago: Loyola University Press. 
1926. 105 pp. 

Marxuach, Francisco: Compendium Dialecticae, Criticae et 
Ontologiae. Barcelona: Eugenius Subirana. 1926. 287 pp. (A 
very useful and clearly written summary of what is usually called 
scholastic philosophy. The reader will get from it a lively apprecia- 
tion of metaphysics developed in close affiliation with logic.) 

Patterson, Charles Henry: Problems in Logic. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1926. xii+ 331 pp. (The purpose of this book is 
to make clear by way of concrete illustrations the use of logical 
methods in the various fields of science. It contains a number of 
useful illustrations. ) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


An announcement has been received concerning a new publica- 
tion devoted to philosophy, entitled The New Scholasticism, A Quar- 
terly Review of Philosophy. It will appear quarterly, beginning 
January, 1927, and will contain 96 pages of articles and book re- 
views. The editors are Edward A. Pace and James H. Ryan, mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Philosophy, The Catholic University of 
America. 

The New Scholasticism is the organ of the recently formed 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. The purpose of this 
new review is to make known the Neo-Scholastic position on the im- 
portant problems of philosophy and to express the Neo-Scholastic 
view on current philosophical systems and theories. To achieve this 
purpose, the review will present in every number four to seven 
articles written by leading exponents of the New Scholasticism. 
In each issue there will also appear signed book reviews, to be fol- 
lowed by a section under the heading ‘‘Chronicle’’ devoted to an 
analysis of the trend of philosophical thought in the different centers 
of the world. The fourth section will be given over to current 
philosophical reviews and periodicals and to shorter book notices. 

The editors are happy to announce that they have been able to 
enlist the services of many of the leading European scholars in their 
work, Besides the articles appearing in the present number written 
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by such well-known scholars as Professor deWulf, Gilson, and 
Sertillanges, articles will appear in the near future from the pens 
of Professor Miguel Asin y Palacios of Madrid, Leon Noél of Louvain, 
B. W. Switalski of East Braunsberg, Prussia, Peter Coffey of May. 
nooth, Leslie Walker of Oxford, Jacques Maritain of Paris, and 
Ephrem Longpré of Florence. The editors are in negotiation with 
other Continental and British students and hope to be able to give 
their readers in every issue informative and constructive articles on 
contemporary philosophy, and, particularly, original studies on the 
historical phases of mediaeval thought. 

The New Scholasticism, however, is not to be looked upon as a 
European review. It is American and the majority of its writers 
will be Americans, as its articles will be selected and written with 
the idea of meeting the peculiarities and special needs of the phil- 
osophical situation as it exists in this country. 

The contents of the first number will be as follows: I. Cardinal 
Mercier, Philosopher: Maurice deWulf; II. Le Role de la Philos- 
ophie dans ]’Histoire de la Civilisation: Etienne Gilson; III. The 
Scholastic View of Faith and Reason: William Turner; IV. Emer- 
gent Evolution: Alphonse M. Schwitalla; V. The Moral Sanction: 
A. D. Sertillanges; VI. A Study of the Empirical and the Meta- 
physical Personality: J. Albert Haldi; VII. Chronicle: The Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy; VIII. Book Reviews: 
Zybura’s Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism by F. P. 
Siegfried; Schiller’s Problems of Belief by F. J. Sheen; deWulf’s 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy by J. J. Rolbiecki; Crumley’s 
Logic: Deductive and Inductive by C. A. Hart; Woodbridge’s The 
Realm of Mind and Pratt’s Matter and Spirit by J. T. Barron; IX. 
Current Philosophical Reviews and Book Notes. 

The subscription price is $4.00 annually, $1.00 for single copies. 
Subscriptions should be sent to The New Scholasticism, Box 176, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Professor Etienne Gilson has accepted the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to give three lectures, January 17, 18, and 19, on 
the subjects, St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. 
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